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Frustration-aggression theory is one of the 
classic grievance theories in social psychol- 
ogy. It was first formulated by a group of 
researchers at Yale University. In 1939 Dollard, 
Doob, Miller, Mowrer, and Sears published 
their book Frustration and Aggression. In the 
70 years that have passed since then, the 
frustration-aggression hypothesis has been the 
subject of much debate. Through the years, 
the original sweeping statements have been 
replaced by more modest claims (Berkowitz 
1989). 


ORIGINAL FORMULATION 


In its original formulation the theory advanced 
a few basic propositions to explain the ori- 
gin and consequences of all human aggression. 
Dollard et al. built their theory on one core 
assumption: “Aggression is always a conse- 
quence of frustration” (1). In other words, 
aggressive behavior always presupposes frustra- 
tion and frustration always leads to some sort 
of aggression. The one exception the authors 
made concerned situations where open aggres- 
sion may bring punishment. 

Part of the debate on the frustration- 
aggression hypothesis concerns the definition 
of frustration itself. Some refer to it as an 
external instigating condition and some 
as the organism’s reaction to this event. 
Dollard etal. speak about frustration only 
in the former sense. For them frustration is 
an obstacle blocking the attainment of an 
expected gratification. Aggression they define 
straightforwardly as an action having one 
definite objective: the infliction of injury on 
the source of the frustration. 


REVISED FORMULATION 


The revised formulation of the frustration- 
aggression hypothesis is very much associated 
with the work of Leonard Berkowitz. In 1989 
he wrote a review article and formulated a 
revision of the original frustration-aggression 
hypothesis. Berkowitz argued that frustrations 
give rise to aggression because they are aver- 
sive. They produce an instigation to aggression 
only to the extent that they are unpleasant to 
those affected. Berkowitz suggested that the 
thwarting-generated instigation to aggression 
can be thought of as anger. He subscribed to 
the core proposition of Dollard et al. but also 
offered a fundamental modification. Frustra- 
tions are aversive events and generate aggressive 
inclinations only to the extent that they pro- 
duce negative effect. An unanticipated failure 
to obtain an attractive goal is more unpleasant 
than an expected failure, and it is the greater 
displeasure in the former case that gives rise to 
stronger instigation to aggression. Similarly, the 
thwarted persons’ appraisals and attributions 
presumably determine how bad they feel at not 
getting what they had wanted so that they are 
most aggressively inclined when they experi- 
ence strong negative effect. Attributional inter- 
pretations of aggression- or anger-provoking 
situations are what make the difference between 
situations that do and do not provoke anger. 
People become angry and aggressive on being 
kept from reaching a desired goal to the extent 
that they think that someone has intentionally 
and unfairly produced this interference and 
wrongly tried to hurt them. 


FRUSTRATION-AGGRESSION AND THE 
DEMAND SIDE OF PROTEST 


The frustration-aggression hypothesis clearly 
features at the demand-side of protest. 
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It specifies people’s reaction to blocked 
aspirations. Berkowitz’s formulation of the 
frustration-aggression hypothesis differentiates 
between deliberate blockades and unintended 
interferences. Obviously, the former generates 
more aggression than the latter. The emotion 
literature reveals a similar mechanism where 
it alludes to the causes of anger. Indeed, anger 
is the affective reaction to frustration that 
leads people to aggressive reactions. In its 
turn anger is known in the literature on social 
movements and emotions as the emotion that 
spurs collective action participation. Note that 
the frustration-aggression hypothesis refers 
to individual feelings and behavior. Indeed, 
under specific circumstances frustrations turn 
into aggressive action, but remember that this 
is an individual response not yet collective 
action. We still need mobilization processes 
that bring such demand for retaliation together 
with a persuasive supply of collective action. 


FRUSTRATION-AGGRESSION AND 
PROTEST DYNAMICS 


There is yet another setting in which the 
frustration-aggression hypothesis is relevant 


for movement dynamics. People in the act 
of protesting who are blocked on their way to 
their protest targets tend to react with anger 
and aggression against the police, who are usu- 
ally the source of frustration. Particularly when 
the thwarting is deemed illegitimate and arbi- 
trary, people react in an aggressive manner. 
Sophisticated crowd management can prevent 
this from turning into violent confrontations, 
but all-too-easily so-called police riots are the 
result. 


SEE ALSO: Emotion and social movements; 
Framing and social movements; Grievances, 
individual and mobilizing; Violence and social 
movements. 
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